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with reference to free-flowing springs. Pasture
land for immediate use was desirable; and of course
the soil must be fertile. As a rule, the settler
had the alternative of establishing himself on the
lowlands along a stream and obtaining ground of
the greatest productiveness, with the almost certain
prospect of annual attacks of malaria, or of seek-
ing the poorer but more healthful uplands. The
attractions of the "bottoms" were frequently ir-
resistible, and the "ague" became a feature of
frontier life almost as inevitable as the proverbial
"death and taxes."

The site selected, the next task was to clear a
few acres of ground where the cabin was to stand.
It was highly desirable to have a belt of open land
as a protection against Indians and wild beasts;
besides, there must be fields cleared for tillage.
If the settler had neighbors, he was likely to have
their aid in cutting away the densest growth of
trees, and in raising into position the heavy tim-
bers which formed the framework and walls of his
cabin. Splendid oaks, poplars, and sycamores
were cut into convenient lengths, and such as
could not be used were rolled into great heaps
and burned. Before sawmills were introduced
lumber could not be manufactured; afterwards,